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|’ ‘Two Mediaeval Love-Songs set to 
Music, with which the Antiquaries’ 
Journal for January begins, Mr. John Salt- 
marsh tells us first of the discovery of a 
song with its tune written at the back of 
the copy of a Papal Bull, and then of a later 
song written also at the back of an official 
document—the draft findings of an inquiry 
into a riot which was held in 1457. The one 
is in the Muniment Room of King’s College, 
Cambridge, the other in the Public Record 
Office. The Bull is of Pope Innocent IIT, 
addressed to the Abbot of Cluny and the 
Prior of St. Martin-des-Champs at Paris in 
the year 1199, and concerned entirely with 
the affairs of a cell of St. Martin, composed 
of but four monks and a prior, St. James 
by Exeter. This was suppressed as an alien 
priory at some time after 1428, and rever- 
sion of its property having in 1444 been be- 
stowed by Henry VI on his new foundation 
of King’s College, Cambridge, its deeds, a 
series of about ninety mediaeval charters, 
reverted to the College likewise. There is, of 
course, no question of the love-song (‘ Bryd 
one brere ’’) being as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. Mr. Saltmarsh gives good reason for 
assigning it as a composition to the thirteenth 
century, and its transcription on to the Bull 
to the fourteenth. It is a simple, rather 
lovely, little thing, which might well find a 
place in future anthologies. The transcriber 
Mr. Saltmarsh figures to himself as one of 
the monks, of whom several are known, who, 
in the fourteenth century, when laxity was 
frequent in the Cluniac houses, were trans- 
ferred for some disciplinary reason from one 
house to the other, for his dialect points to 
a Northerner. As explanation of the song’s 
being copied on to the back of the Bull, it 
is suggested that a document was the safest 
place for preservation. Mr. F. McD. C. 
Turner writes an account of the melody—a 
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‘beautiful melody. The other song (‘ Alone, 


I lye, alone’), though the tune is attractive, 
has not the charm of ‘ Bryd one brere.’ Both 
verse and music are to be dated, it appears, 
about the middle of the reign of Henry VIII; 
the latter has been pronounced to be probably 
the work of an amateur. Mr. Saltmarsh 
thinks the scribe who composed the music 
is not identical with the writer of the verses. 


\HB Forty-third Tract of the S.P.E. is a 
Life of Henry Watson Fowler, by his 
friend, Dr. G. G. Coulton. Dr. Coulton 
possesses, as we have observed before this, 
a happy touch in the writing of such pieces, 
and it has not failed him here. He starts 
out with telling us that the memoir is to 
be mainly, almost exclusively, personal; and 
gives for that two excellent reasons: that 
Fowler’s personalty, to the world at large, 
remained so remote and shadowy that the 
traces of it will readily be lost; and that, 
great as was the work he did, the man him- 
self was greater. Till 1900 Fowler, after 
taking his degree, had been a master at 
Sedbergh. The rest of his life, with an in- 
terval during the Great War, was devoted 
to writing books and principally to lexi- 
cography. After a year or two in London 
he lived for many years in Guernsey; and 
later on at Hinton St. George in Somerset, 
where he died. In Guernsey, as most people 
know, he was working with his brother, F. 
G. Fowler, first at their edition of Lucian, 
and then at lexicography; and there also, 
somewhat late in life, he married. The in- 
terest of this memoir lies, for the first period, 
in his modes of thought and dealings with 
boys at Sedbergh, and in the reasons which 
caused him to resign his post there; and, for 
the second, in the very original and self-re- 
liant manner of his life in the quiet country 
places he chose for his homie. His simplicity 
and independence of service from other 
people were like those of a monk; his treat- 
ment of himself that of an athlete; his 
vigour in work with his jealousy of time that 
of the true scholar. Dr. Coulton, at the end, 
draws a parallel between him and Socrates. 
In hardiness of body and activity of mind 


| they clearly resembled one another as they 


seem to have done, too, in a certain formid- 
able straightforwardness combined with 
deep human feeling. There is always some- 
thing singularly attractive about a man who 
does great service, be it in art or scholarship 
or science, and neither gets or asks anything 
material in return beyond food to eat, a roof 
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for shelter, a road to run upon, and water to 
swim in; and Dr. Coulton has known how to 
make us feel this charm in the life of Henry 
Fowler. We should suppose this memoir will 
have to be reprinted. Might it not then, for 
completeness’ sake, be as well to put in the 
date of Fowler’s birth, though it is easily 
deduced. And, also, one would like to know 
something about Raven. 


N the American Review for January, Mr. 
Ralph Adams Crain discusses the Mys- 
tery of Sakkarah. He arrives at a thrilling 
suggestion, and to end up with: How are we 
to account for the existence, so early—so im- 
mediately, as far as our knowledge goes, suc- 
ceeding Neolithic culture—of the high civiliz- 
ation revealed by the opening up of this long- 
buried necropolis? Its architecture is com- 
parable alike in design and execution to the 
very best we know. Well, we all know that 
the Sahara was once an inland sea. Might 
not the bearers of that civilization have come 
from afar, from the West, driven by some 
overwhelming catastrophe to settle there? As 
the Sahara dried up and the sands encroached 
more and more, they were driven eastwards, 
finding a resting-place at last on the banks 
of the Nile. But whence did they come to 
that lost inland sea? This involves, of 
course, the possibility of a lost Atlantis. 
‘* And why not?’’ says our author. ‘‘ There 
is nothing irrational or even impossible in 
such a theory as this, while it has the merit 
of solving in the simplest fashion the whole 
problem, not alone of the origins of all Medi- 
terranean civilizations, but also the equally 
baffling question of the sources of the high 
culture of the pre-historic races of Central 
and South America; for according to the 
latest theories—which run counter to all the 
cherished dogmas of anthropologists and 
archaeologists, and are therefore indig- 
nantly rejected—they both had a common 
source.”’ It will be seen that, according to 
this theory, Neolithic, if not also Palaeo- 
lithic, man, may be conceived of as existing 
(no doubt all unaware of it) contempor- 
aneously with races which, at least so far 
as the arts are concerned, were as highly 
civilised as ourselves. The secret of all that 
lies somewhere beneath the Atlantic ooze. 
We have iittle doubt that, like the secrets 
of the stratosphere at the other limit of our 
present earthly range, it will be uncovered 
all in good time—whether it confirm or lay 
for ever the recurrent dream of the lost 
Atlantis. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WHENCE CAME ST. GEORGE ? 
(See ante pp. 21, 38). 


THE savants of Europe have wearied them- 

selves to explain the phenomenon of St. 
George. From end to end of Christendom, 
calendars, martyrologies, and kindred works, 
not often earlier than the eighth century, but 
growing ever more copious from the tenth, 
have been scrutinized in the hope of dis- 
covering the real St. George and some his 
torical foundation for the legends about him, 
variant on variant having been composed as 
church after church called for another meno- 
logy; while George, a saint of secondary 
rank, grew ever more popular as Prince of 
Cappadocia. The tomes of the Acta Sanct- 
orum, the volumes of the Analecta Boll- 
andiana, bear witness to prodigious indus- 
try, while countless critical studies, mostly 
French or German, have appeared in learned 
periodicals, not often found in English pub- 
lic libraries. Dom Leclereq’s article, ‘Georges 
(Saint) ’ in Cabrol, reviews the most import- 
ant works on the subject, ‘‘one of the most 
obscure in hagiology,’’ the solution of which, 
so long sought, has not yet been discovered.” 
(1924). 

Much of this labour has been imposed by 
reluctance to admit that a bad man could 
have given his name to a_ saint; that a 
Christian saint could be evolved from pagan 
myths and imagery; that so famous a saint 
could be unhistorical. Also to lack of famili- 
arity with ancient civilizations other than 
those of Greece and Rome. As in the case 
of the ampullae, the question is not so much 
“What is this?’ as ‘‘ Where is it coming 
from?’’: a pertinent question when a dedi- 
cation has tradition for its source. How 
many churches, for instance, bear the names 
of the real martyrs to be met with in the 
painful pages of Eusebius, ‘‘ perfected and 
wreathed ’’?—but working posthumous mira- 
cles-—not one. The source of the legend of 
St. George in Ptolemaic Egypt is obscured 
by unfamiliarity with so recent a study as 
Egyptology, documents, furthermore being in 
Greek, and art-forms modified by Greek in- 
fluence. ; 

In 1864 there arrived in the Louvre, with 
the Egyptian collection of the French con- 
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sul, M. Delaporte, part of a pierced relief 
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healing were long practised at Lydda 


from the trellised window of some Graeco- | (Fraser's ‘Golden Bough,’ ed. 3, vol. ii., 


Roman building, provenance unknown, which 
could not be altogether ignored in discussions 
concerning St. George (fig. 7. Cabrol 5230). 
As early as 1876, M. Clermont-Ganneau 
called attention to it in his article, ‘ Horus 
et Saint Georges,’ in the Revue archéologique, 
vol. 32. In 1905, in the ‘ Recueil d’Archéo- 
logie orientale,’ vol. vi., p. 216, he wrote: 

I ask once more the question to 
have received no answer these thirty years— 
why not bring out from the depths of the cup- 
board where it seems to hide like a shame- 
faced thing, that relief in the Louvre, of which 
I believe | have sufficiently demonstrated the 
importance for Christian mythology? 

In reply to M. Galtier and M. Strzy- 
gowski he also wrote in 1906, insisting on 





Fig. 9. 
the points of resemblance between this relief 
and figures of St. George, adding: 
It would be well to examine an Arab MS. in 


the Bibliothéque nationale . .. the title of 
which is singularly suggestive— Discours sur 
le mort d’Abu Timsah ” (’homme au crocodile) 
who suffered martyrdom under Diocletian. 
(‘Recueil d’Archéologie. Vol. vi-vii, p. 153). 

The eminent English Egyptologist, Pro- 
fessor Newberry, took the same view as M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, and frequently made use 
of a slide of the Louvre relief in his lec- 
tures at the University of Liverpool, 1904-19. 

Dom Leclercq admits that if the head had 
been broken off, this relief would have been 
hailed as representing St. George. It has at 
length been numbered ‘‘ E.4850” and des- 
ctibed in the catalogue of the Musée du 
Louvre for 1932, by M. C. Boreaux, Conserva- 
tur du Département égyptien. 

But all this does not fully account for the 


cult of St. George. Strange water rites for 








which I, 


| —husbandman, patrician, 





p. 75) and dust was taken away to benefit 
homes and herds (Budge, op. cit., pp. 75, 78, 
136), the saint succeeding to the powers of 
the local divinity he ousted. 

The story of which Pope Gelasius disap- 
proved was apparently put together to serve 
as the menology of a church; and at so early 
a period as to show it was not founded on 
hearsay. In 1858 portions of a copy were 
discovered at Vienna in a document known 
as the Vienna Palimpsest, which is dated 
by experts to the fifth or beginning of the 











=a enti 
Fig. 10. 
( Detlefsen, 


‘ Ueber 
griechischen Palimpsest der K. K. Hofbib- 


sixth century. einen 
liothek’’; Sitzungsberichte der K. K. Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften, t. xxvii., 1858). 
It is most accessible in Pére Delahaye’s use- 
ful and learned work, ‘Les Légendes 
grecques des Saints militaires’ (1909) to 
which Mr. G. McN. Rushforth kindly called 
the writer’s attention, and since 1930, in 
extenso from the Ethiopic version (Budge, 
op. cit., pp. 79-276) with two service-books 
recounting the four resurrections of the 
radiantly beautiful young cavalry officer. 
It has always seemed to the writer that 
a point so important to the problem of St. 
George as the period when the word georgyos 
revenue officer— 
first came into use as a personal name, which 
could only happen provincially where Greek 
was not the native language, had been 
strangely neglected. Not till early in the 


| present century has this matter been taken 
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in hand; and, again thanks to Mr. Rush- 
forth for a reference to the work of Herr 
Paul Maas, who has done the subject a great 
service by examining the Rescripts of Jus- 


tinian for the earliest instances of the name | 


George, of which two only were found before 
300 a.p., and out of ten ‘between 300 and 
400 a.p., four were found to occur in Cap- 
padocia. (‘Zum _ Lied des Romanos.’ 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xvii., 1908, ap- 
pendix to Krumbachers’s ‘ Der heilige Georg 
in der griechischen Ueberlieferung.’).  Ac- 
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Fig. 11. 


cording to his lists, the first person of im- 
portance who bore the name George was the 
Bishop of Alexandria. No other George of 
that tims would appear to have been prom- 
inent enough to live in popular memory, which 
makes the already doubtful 
Chronicon Pascale (d. 255 a.D.) more doubtful 
still. However unwelcome this may be to those 
who, like Baring-Gould, do not care to 
admit the Bishop’s share in giving promin- 
ence to the humble name of George, every- 
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George of the | 
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one knows that Eusebius mentions no earlier 
George and that he himself had been dead 
some twenty years before ‘the riot in Alex- 
| andria occurred. It must not be forgotten 
that people who had not suffered from the 
malpractices of this George, would not remem- 
ber them against him, that his violent death 
made a great stir, foreseen when his ashes 


were thrown into the sea lest a church 
should be built over them. Pére Delahaye 
goes so far as to suggest that a_ by- 


stander at his murder may have been the 
original of Pasicrates in the tale he calls 
“a tissue of absurdities.’ In weaving it 
| out of the Mena legend, that name was 
dropped, having no interest for anyone out- 
side Egypt; while of George of Cappadocia 
himself, the bishop being obliterated by the 
soldier, nothing remains but a name, with 
which history has dealt less kindly than 
tradition. 

Centuries ago, the Horus myth reached 
| Palestine with the armies of the Pharaohs. 
Centuries later, the merman deity, Dagon, 
came with the Philistines. Later still, the 
Greek pantheon came with the Seleucidae 
and the’ story of Perseus and Andro- 
meda was located at Beyrout and at 
Joppa, only 10 miles from Lydda, and could 
not fail to be told in time, about a local 
saint. Familiar all over the Roman world, 
pictured in sculpture, painting and mosaic, 
the myth naturally brought into being many 
a saintly dragon-slayer by lake, river or sea. 
In fact, without the Perseus legend, St. 
George of England, Portugal and Aragon 
would never have been. Sometimes the 
Horus myth is only faintly traceable, as 
| when St. Demetrius slays a scorpion lurking 
| among the foundations of the baths where 
| he is imprisoned; and were it not for the 
| persistence of the Horus type in art, the 
dual origin of St. George might, and often 
| does, escape notice. Coptic Egypt, indeed, 
| pictures a St. George who points his cross- 
hilted spear, Perseus fashion, straight at 
the demon, be it serpent, scorpion, woman, 
monster, half-man, half-beast, or whatever 
form it assumes (fig. 9). M. Maspero des- 
cribes amulet bracelets so engraved; and 
along the links between the medallions, in 
Greek characters, run always the same words 
from Holy Writ:—‘‘ He that dwelleth in 
| the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty.’’ (‘Brace- 
| lets Amulets d’Epoque byzantine.’ Service 
| des Antiquités de l’Kgypte, vol. ix., fig. 5). 
| It is easy to exaggerate superstitious associ 
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ations with pagan emblems in Christian 
times. 

By the ninth century the Greek folk-tale 
had come to the surface traversing the grue- 
some martyr story; and though not often 
found in Greek menologies, yet, being told 
of St. Theodore and some others, it was to 
become, in the West, an essential part of the 
story of St. George, who might have re- 
mained one among many, had it not been 
for the Crusades. 

Quite to the mind of the Crusaders was 
a saint who was neither an ascetic nor an 





Fig. 12. 


ecclesiastic, but a fellow-soldier; and the 
story repeated by Matthew Paris, of how he, 
with St. Demetrius and St. Mercurius, went 
before them to the battle of Antioch and 
gave them the victory, established his fame. 
Why St. Demetrius was one of the band is, 
perhaps, not obvious; but St. Mercury and 
St. George belonged to the same pantheons. 
Mercury, guide of souls into the infernal 
regions, easily stepped into the place of 
Anubis, guide of the dead into Amentet, the 
Land of the West, who outlived even Osiris 
himself in late Egyptian funerary art. He 
is rarely missing from the frescoes in modern 
Coptic churches. In the sixth-century 
legend, he is naturally the messenger brought 
back to life—his arms disappearing from one 
church and his similitude from another — 
while, at the bidding of Christ or the Virgin, 
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he slays Julian the Apostate and returns 
with the blood-stained weapon in his hand; 
a story attributed to St. Basil, but not found 
in his extant works. (Evetts, p. 161, n. 3). 

Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine is said to have 
seen a picture of St. George at Lydda when 
she was bound on the second Crusade, being 
then Queen of France; and both she and 
Richard I. are sometimes said to have made 
him the patron saint of England. 

By the thirteenth century, the cult of 
‘“Abu Jurj ’’ was, in Egypt, eclipsing that 
of St. Menas. Abu Salih counted forty 
churches dedicated to him; about a quarter 
of that number to St. Menas; thirty churches 
and a monastery to St. Mercurius; and pil- 
grims had so associated St. George with 
Lydda, that, having seen a headless body, 
said to be that of St. George, carried in pro- 
cession round the oasis town of Bahriya, he 
explains that the head is buried at Lydda. 
(Evetts, p. 258, Fol. 93a). 

In the fourteenth century, the founding of 
the Order of the Garter really made chival- 
rous St. George, beloved of King and mum- 
mers, the patron saint of England. But the 
warrior had not yet ousted the martyr to the 
same extent as now-a-days. Late medieval 
legends tell of the Virgin bringing St. George 
to life and, with angel helpers, arming him 
to cast the javelin at Julian the Apostate, 
or for the dragon fray, as depicted in illum- 
inations, in stained glass, and alabasters. 

In Renaissance art the two types of St. 
George most interestingly persist, although 
there was nothing to prevent artists from 
exercising their fancy. On an altar-piece of 
the time of Henry VII. he appears in fierce 
conflict with a flying dragon. (Archaeo- 
logia, vol. 49, ‘On a Votive Painting of St. 
George and the Dragon.’) And on the gold 
George noble of Henry VIII., who first sub- 
stituted his figure for that of St. Michael on 
our coins, we see him in a civilian costume 
of the period, thrusting his spear in the 
Perseus attitude into the mouth of the 
dragon, though without looking at it. But 
upon the relief on the tomb of Cardinal 
Georges d’Amboise in Rouen Cathedral, the 
Horus attitude is unmistakable (fig. 10, La 
Croix, ‘ Military and Religious Life of the 
Middle Ages’). Again, the attitude of Con- 
stantine the Great, as Defender of the Faith, 
on the Barbarini ivory in the Louvre (fig. 11), 
while it displays the ‘“‘ new mastery of the 
secrets of perspective’? (Strong’s ‘ Roman 
Sculpture,’ p. 344) certainly justifies the 
claim of M. Strzygowski, the great author- 
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ity on Coptic art, that it hails from Alex- 
andria. 

How early this pagan god of light slipped 
into Christian symbolism we can see in the 
Chi Rho, the curl of the Rho being recoyniz- 
able as the side-lock of Horus on many a 
Coptic stela (fig. 12), while the number cf 
saints on horseback is still a striking feature 
of Coptic churches. ‘‘One of these riders,”’ 
says Dr. Margaret Murray, in her recent 
book, ‘Egyptian Temples,’ ‘‘ wears a jew- 
elled crown and thrusts with a long spear at 
a dragon, and may be intended for Mari 
Girgis, our St. George, who, in Egyptian art, 
has taken the place of the pagan god Horus.”’ 
“The holy martyr of Jesus Christ, George,”’ 





wears, in fact, the crown of St. Menas with 
three crosses for the three martyrdoms (fig. 


13. ‘Oxford Excavations in Nubia,’ F. LI. 
Griffith. ‘Annals of Archaeology and An- 
thropology,’ vol. xv., pl. xliii., Liverpool). 

For the sovereign of 1817 Pistucci chose as 
his model Bellerophon on Pegasus slaying 
the chimaera. The same subject on a re- 
cently discovered mosaic pavement at Olyn- 
thus, and claimed, once more, as the pro- 
totype of St. George, is but another illustra- 
tion of the difficulty of fixing on any real 
person, all the stories concerning ‘‘ this 
Syrian saint with regard to whom history 
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keeping unbroken = silence.’ 
(Leclereg, ‘ Georges (Saint),’ Cabrol) being 
actually one typical tale, true of many an 
‘“unknown | Roman] soldier,’’ round whose 
memory the setting sun of paganism shed a 
glory, Horus the vanquisher of darkness, 
and Perseus the deliverer, transformed by 
Christian ideals, having contributed to the 
evolution of St. George. 


Meta E. WILiiaMs. 





NOTE ON ‘ KING LEAR,’ L., iv. 364-7. 
—In the following passage of Goneril’s 
speech : 


This milky gentleness and course of yours 

Though I condemn not, yet, under pardon, 

You are much more attask’d for want of 
wisdom 

Than praised for harmful mildness. 


| the variants of the third line are as follows: 


Qi. Y’are much more alapt want of wisdome. 


Q2. Y’are much more attaskt for want of 
wisdome. 

F. ...are much more at task for want of 
wisdome. 


It is obvious that if either version had 
read “‘ attach’d’’ editors would have quickly 
realised that the word, normally a legal one 
‘‘arrest,’’ was sometimes used for 
and that this can be justified 
The ‘ O.E.D.' 
gives the following under “attach” v. IL: 


accuse, 


(1) They wolde elles attache us for fooles. 
(Lord Berners). 
(2) They shall not easily be attached of any 

notable absurditie. 

(Nashe, ‘Anat. Absurb.’ 36). 
Shakespear’s meaning is not in doubt, and 
the varia lecta in this passage from ‘ Lear’ 
seem to indicate the liberties taken by a press 
corrector who has come up against a_ word 
with an uncommon or lapsed meaning. 
‘““ Attask’’ is not otherwise known, and 
although Dr. W. W. Greg, whose opinion 


carries great weight, thinks “ alapt’”’ is a 
graphic error for “‘ataxt’’ (‘‘ task’’ and 
‘““tax’’ being sometimes synonymous) this 


would also make a rather clumsy coinage. 
The press-corrector must, Dr. Greg thinks, 
have used a corrected copy of the Quarto, 
read ‘“ataxt’’ correctly, but preferred 
‘* attaskt.’”’ 

There seems no reason, however, why we 
are compelled to assume ‘‘alapt’’ to be a 
graphic error rather than a sheer muddle. 
The word which yields metre, sense, and has 
the sanction of contemporary usage, is 
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‘“attached.’’ Goneril says, ‘‘I do not con- 
demn you, but I attach you for want of 
wisdom.’’ This judicial language gives a 
certain quizzical effect and is meant no doubt 
to convey a slight irony. The speech will, I 
think, read much better so than in any of its 
editorial arrangements. 
H. W. CRUNDELL. 


LD-TIME MANUFACTURE OF SUR- 
GICAL INSTRUMENTS (See s.v. 
‘Gibbs, Cutler,’ clxvii. 385, 426).—In connec- 
tion with the surgeons’ cutler’s trade card, 
I may mention that about forty years ago I 
was talking to the foreman of one of the 
oldest firms of surgical instrument-makers, 
when he told me that well into the last cen- 
tury all surgical knives and other steel in- 
struments were made from specially forged 
ingots. These were manufactured by two or 
three families only, by a secret process, known 
alone to the makers. It is a fact that many 
of the old scalpels and razors were of most 
excellent temper, quite equal to and often 
superior to modern steel. Of course, they 
are not used now, as ivory and wooden handles 
can’t be boiled. One of these ingot-making 
families lived in the Borough and another 

in a by-street in Westminster. 

F, WrILi1aM COcK, M.D. 


JILLIAM SHARP.--The memorial stone 

to William Sharp, the engraver, in 

Chiswick churchyard, has been repaired. 
The inscription is: 

To the memory of William Sharp, Esq., His- 
torical Engraver Member of The _ Imperial 
Academy of Vienna and of The Royal Academy 
of Munich. Died July 25, 1824. Aged 74 years. 

The memorial stone to James Fittler at 
Chiswick, has not been identified. The monu- 
ment to Loutherbourg is in good order. The 
monument to Earl Macartney, the ambas- 
sador, is in a deplorable state. 


W. H. Quarrett. 


LON DON.—Started in Cler- 

kenwell about 1790, and moved thence to 
Holborn Bars and in the eighteen-fifties to a 
branch shop at No. 158 (350) Oxford Street, 
to which, before the end of the century, the 
whole business was transferred, Bumpus’s 
Is Moving again—to 477, Oxford Street, be- 
tween North Audley Street and Park Street. 
The removal, which means relinquishing two 
historic buildings—the old Watch House in 
Marylebone Lane and the old Court House— 
Is occasioned by proposed re-building in 
Marylebone Lane. 


‘HANGING 


} 


B. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


‘THE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA. 

~Some accurate information is desired 
about this Association, apparently of ladies 
who trace descent from seventeenth-century 
settlers from England, who assisted in the 
foundation of the British Colonies in North 
America. What are the constitution and 
objects of this body, where is its home, has 
it registers of those whose descent is strictly 
proved, and have any of these descents been 
printed?) Perhaps some American reader 
can supply information. 








R. S. B. 


: FAMED DURUEL.’’—In his poem, ‘ The 
Description of a Salamander,’ first 
printed in 1711, Swift makes reference to: 
. _. . Some Nymph who ne’er was cruel, 
Like Carleton cheap, or fam’d Duruel. 
Who was ‘‘ fam’d Duruel’’? 
EE. We. 
ASSISI AND HERNE BAY.—In his diary 
Cardinal ‘Manning wrote on May 14, 
1848 (Purcell’s 
Assisi in Italy: 


‘Life,’ Vol. i.) when at 

After dinner to $8. Damiano, lying under the 
brow of the hill, S.S.E, of the city; reminded 
me of Herne Bay and the moat. 

I know Herne Bay fairly well, but I do 
not know any spot which seems to justify the 
Cardinal’s comparison. 

Can any reader assist me to solve the prob- 
lem ? 

C. TYNDALL WULCKO. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


‘TRANSFER PICTURES.—Their _ origin 
and history wanted. 


B. 


THE CALENDAR HOUSE. — Broughton 

House, near Kettering, is said to be 
called also Calendar House. Explanation of 
this name wanted. 


B. 


JRIEST’S TITLE OF “ SIR.” — Would 

some reader inform me when the title 
of ‘Sir’’ became applied to priests? Was 
it a post-Reformation alternative of ‘‘ Magis- 
ter’’ or ‘‘ Dominus”’ and is it to be found 
in writings anterior to the sixteenth century ? 
Also, was it only applied to priests who had 
‘an academic qualification, or was it a cour- 
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tesy title accorded to the priesthood gener- 
ally ? 
Henry COLLETT. 
“ HERBERT FAMILY WILLS, 1400-1722.’ 
—A MS. volume with the above title 
was formerly in the possession of the late 
Sir R. G. W. Herbert. It was prepared by 
Blacker Morgan, and probably sold about 
thirty years ago. It is said to have been 
catalogued in a dealer’s genealogical cata- 
logue. Is its present whereabouts known to 
anyone? 
P. D. Munpy. 
“ALL TINCTURE.’’—What exactly does 
Donne mean in the poem on the Resur- 
rection beginning, ‘‘ Sleep, sleep, old Sun,”’ 
where he says: 
Hee lie. our Lord] was all gold when he 
lay downe, but rose 
All tincture. 
It will be remembered that Donne views 
the lifeless body in the tomb as having 
For these three daies become as minerall. 
I am aware that tincture is a term of 
alchemy. Does it mean an essence which 
acts as a spirit upon bodies, being itself 
incorporesl? If so, what theory in alchemy 
does it represent ? 
J. 
(QHE DBATH OF SOCRATES. — I have 
read somewhere that, while loyalty, even 
unto death, was a characteristic virtue of 
the pagan world, this had been, till the death 
of Socrates, loyalty to country or to friends; 
that Socrates was the first man to die for 
loyalty to an idea. Is this literally true? 
C. 2 a. 


HE BEST AGE.—Aristotle, somewhere in 
the ‘ Rhetoric,’ declares that the soul is 
at its best at about forty-nine years of age? 
Does that represent the common opinion of 
antiquity? Is it expressed by any other 
writer ? 
RHEDECYNIAN. 
THE NEW SYDENHAM CLUB.—Could 
any reader refer me to a history of this 
club, and give particulars both of its founda- 
tion and of the date and the cause of its 
being wound up? 
R. 
ST: UBALDESCA.—Who was this saint— 
a sister, I believe, of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem? What nationality is 
indicated by the name ?—German ? 


E. 
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JLEPHANTS.—Could anyone give me re- 

ferences—preferably from old books— 
showing observation of the following facts, if 
facts they be, concerning elephants : 

1. That they are unable to climb steep 
slopes ; 

2. That they are liable to mistake the 
glow of travelling lamps for the eyes of lions, 
and so attack. The elephant, it seems, does 
not fear the lion, but the lion avoids the 
elephant. A. BE. N. 


JILLIAM OF NEWBURGH: BARL OF 
WARWICK ?—Joseph Brogden Baker, 
in his ‘History of Scarborough’ (1882) con- 
cludes a notice of William de Newburgh with 
this statement: ‘‘ He was the third Earl of 
Warwick (?)’’ and, apparently, gives F. 
Ross as his authority. Frederick Ross pub- 
lished his ‘Celebrities of the Yorkshire 
Wolds’ in 1878, and included William of 
Newburgh, but does not give any hint that 
William claimed to be, or was thought to 
be, the Earl of Warwick. The bulk of 
Baker’s account consisted of that given by 
Ross. From what source did Baker derive 
his idea that the old chronicler was the third 
Earl of Warwick? 

In the Transactions of the Yorkshire Dia- 
lect Society, Part xxxv., Vol. v., just re- 
cently issued, is an account of William of 
Newburgh contributed by Bruce Dickens, 
which provides some material unknown be- 
fore 1907, brought to light by the Rev. H. E. 
Salter in the English Historical Review, xxii. 
510-4. It is there stated that William of 
Newburgh’s father was called Elias, perhaps 
by surname de Meisnilhermer, and that be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty he 
married an heiress, Emma de Peri, from 
whom he obtained the manors of Waterperry 
and Tiddington in Oxfordshire, Oakley and 
Worminghall in Berkshire, and Corfton in 
Wiltshire. Their descendants were known, 
after William’s father, as the family of 
FitzEllis, and held Waterperry for over a 
century. In 1182 or 1183 William left his 
wife and entered Newburgh, where he wrote 
his Historia Rerum Anglicorum, in which 
the last event recorded can be dated 8 May, 
1198. 

The Warwick tradition is not mentioned 


so the source still remains obscure. 


Is it possible to ascertain whence Baker 
obtained his information? Probably Ross in 
some other publication originated it. If so. 
it may be possible to identify it. 


H. Askew. 
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SON OF SIR EDWARD WIDDRINGTON | 


BT. 0b, 1671. 
(clxviii, 26). 


fae Life of Sir Edward Widdrington, Knt., 
and Baronet, of Cartington in Northumber- 
land, ... by a Catholic Gentleman ’ (Major 
Francis J. A. Skeet, F.S.A.) (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 1923) would probably in- 
terest your correspondent, even though it 
throws no light on the death of his elder son ; 
Roger (Clay, ‘ Extinct Peer., N. Cos. of 
Engl.,’ 249-50), baptized and buried at Roth- 
bury in May, 1654, was the younger son 
(‘Life,’ ut sup., 22) and there were two 
elder married daughters (tbid., 22, 28-9). 
Sir Edward, whose knighthood (ibid., 19-20) 
is one of the numerous omissions in Shaw’s 
‘Knights of England,’ arranged for his 
burial in the church of the Capuchin friars 
at Bruges (ibid., 18), where he had two epi- 
taphs, the original (Lopog. and Geneal., 11., 
1853, pp. 491, 536) according to which 
“obijt 13 Jany. 1671’’ (ibid., 536) and 
another sent to replace it according to which 
“obiit 1671, 13 Julij, etatis 57”’ (ibid., 
491; not Coll. Top. et Gen. as in ‘ Life,’ ut 
sup., 19). ‘The Carmelite Walter Joseph 
Travers, 1619-96, in religion Father Bede of 
St. Simon Stock (Zimmerman, ‘ Carmel in 
England,’ 1899, pp. 171-2, 307), left a MS. 
in Italian or Latin which Father Benedict 
Zimmerman, still happily living, adapted 
and Englished (ibid., 171) in his book (ibid., 
269-72 for Widdrington) ; from his narrative 
it is clear that Sir Edward expired on a 
Saturday evening (ibid., 271) and of the 
dates recorded above only 13 Jan., Old Style, 
2 Charles II (1671/2) would fit, but is 
negatived by the fact that administration of 
the deceased’s effects was granted in the 
P.C.C. on 4 Aug., 1671, to his principal 
creditor, William Arras (‘ Life,’ ut sup., 20). 
Sir Edward’s anniversary was 3 June, how- 
ever (loc, cit.), whereas the painting at Lul- 
worth Castle which represented him laid out 
ina Franciscan habit, no doubt as a tertiary, 
stated, ‘‘ etatis sue 57, ob. anno 1671, 
13 Junii ”’ (loc, cit., Thaddeus [Hermans], 
‘Franciscans in Engl.,’ 1898, pp. 91-2) ; 
Ja{n}, Ju{n], Jull] are, of course, often 
misread or miscopied. June is no doubt the 
correct month (‘ Life,’ wt sup., 19) and he 
must have died on 3/13 June, 1671, the same 
Saturday, according to the Julian and Greg- 
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orian calendars. No doubt the breviary note 
was made in England, where the Old Style 
held the field, whereas the New Style was 
used for the foreign painting. In the second 
epitaph his wife is styled Christiana Stuart 
““neptem Comitis de Bothwell ex prosapia 
Jacobi quinti Regis Scotie’’ (Top. and 
Gen., ii., 491) and Major Skeet calls her 
Christina (‘ Life,’ wt swp., 14) and Christian 
(ibid., 23); in her will she is called Chris- 
tine (tbid., 20), but signs Christina and men- 
tions her granddaughter Christine Talbot 
(tbid., 21) whom Major Skeet refers to as 
Christian Talbot (ibid., 23). Another docu- 
ment describes her as Dame Christina Wid- 
drington (ibid., 20) whereas she was Chris- 
tian in a final concord and an indenture 
(ibid., 14) which last she so signed (ibid., 
15); Catherine, when she renounced admon. 
of her husband’s goods (ibid., 20; Clay, op. 
cit., 249, note 1) and Maria in a Latin pedi- 
gree (‘ Life,’ ut sup., 13) in the College of 
Arms (ibid., 3) are obvious errors. Sir 
Edward’s wife in 1652, ‘‘ ye Lady Steward ”’ 
(ibid., 28) was evidently married to him be- 
fore 1640 (ibid., 22, 28); as his widow, her 
will dated 17 Feb., 1678/9 (ibid., 20) was 
proved at York on 8 Dec., 1684 (ibid., 22) 
and she was buried at St. Maurice’s, York 
(ibid., 20). Her father appears to have been 
the Hon. John Stewart (ibid., 14), Commen- 
dator of Coldingham, second son of Francis, 
Karl of Bothwell (Top. and Gen., ii., 491-2, 


| note u); the Latin pedigree already men- 


tioned describes him as ‘‘ Jo. Steward, de 
Coldingham, Ar. and 2 Fs Comitis Both- 
well” (‘ Life,’ ut sup., 12-3). Elizabeth, in 
religion Mary Ignatia, Widdrington, was 
professed an English Poor Clare at Grave- 
lines on 21 Nov., 1682, aged twenty-nine, and 
died there on 4 Mar., 1713 (Cath. Rec. Soc., 
xiv. 100); in a note Gillow identified her as 
a daughter of this Sir Edward by a wife 
Catherine Charlton, of Hesleyside, but Major 
Skeet does not mention her, and Sir Edward 
only had one ‘wife, who was evidently a 
Stewart. 

According to Father Zimmerman there 
were two Widdringtons, Henry and William, 
who were students at the English Benedictine 
College at Douai (‘ Carmel in Engl.,’ 268, 
note 1), i.e., at St. Gregory’s, Douai, the 
predecessor of Downside School; he gives no 
date, and it would be interesting to, know his 
authority, for Major Skeet, who gives 1671, 
mentions that the Benedictines of Downside 
have no record of them (‘ Life,’ ut sup., 31). 
Major Skeet, moreover, appears to have 
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misunderstood Father Bede of St. Simon 
Stock (loc. cit.); all the latter says is that 
Sir Edward had a son, aged nineteen (Zim- 
merman, op. cit., 270) and a_ student at 
Douai (ibid., 270, 272), whom he went to 
see some time after Sir Edward’s death (ibid., 
272), no mention being made of Benedictines. 
There were a number of other establishments 
at Douai, such as the well-known secular 
English College, whose records for the period 
appear to be defective, unfortunately (Guil- 
day, ‘Engl. Cath. Refugees on Continent,’ 
306), and the University, as well as the Eng- 
lish Franciscans and the Scots and Irish 
Colleges. 


mes 


According to the usual and best source of 
information on baronetcies, ‘ The Complete 
Baronetage ’ (vol. ii., 188), Sir Edward Wid- 
drington died without surviving male issue 
and the English baronetcy became extinct, 
and the Scottish one, in which the remainder 
was to ‘‘heirs male,’’ became dormant or 
extinct. This book states that Roger, his son 
and heir apparent, born about 1641, was liv- 
ing in 1652, but died in the lifetime of his 
father and without issue. There were daugh- 
ters who became co-heirs, the first one, Mary, 
marrying Sir Edward Charleton, Bt. Thus 
there seems no authority for the suggested 
baronet or for the statement that in 1671 
there was a son being educated at Douai who 
became the heir. 


R. S. B. 


EGULATIONS CONCERNING SEARCH 
OF REGISTERS (clxviii. 25). — I be- 
lieve the answers are as follows: 

A clergyman in charge of a parish is not 
compelled by law to make any searches in 
his registers himself. But, by the Act 6/7 
William IV. c. 86 (1836), sec. 36, every rec- 
tor, vicar or curate who shall have the keep- 
ing for the time being of any register book 
of births, deaths or marriages, shall at all 
reasonable times allow searches to be made 
of any register book in his keeping, and shall 
give a copy (certified) of any entries in the 
same, on payment of a fee of 1s. for a search 
of one year, 6d. for each additional year, 
and 2s. 6d. for every single certificate. 

It has been decided that there is no right 
to charge the 2s. 6d. where the searcher makes 
his own researches, pays the yearly fees, and 
does not require a certificate; also that a 
year’s entries include all the entries for such 
year of births, deaths and marriages. A 
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stamp of ld. is payable on the certificate in 
addition to the 2s. 6d. 


R. S. B. 
i UNIMENTS RELATING TO WEST. 
MINSTER ABBEY (clxviii. 8, 53),— 


The truth and force of Mr. Francis W. X, 
Fincham’s statement, made as a witness be 
fore the Royal Commission on Public Re- 
cords, that ‘‘ there was (at Somerset House) 
an immense mass of documents of historical 
interest which ought to be thrown open to 
the public,’’ are illustrated in a paper read 
by him on Apr. 4, 1921, before the Royal 
Historical Society, and printed in the 
Transactions: 4th Series, Vol. iv., pp. 103- 
139. Particularly notable are the quotations 
from documents relating to Ben Jonson, and 


to Marion Frith (Moll Cutpurse), the ori- 
ginal of Dekker’s ‘‘ Roaring Girl.’’ Further 


valuable discoveries of Mr. Fincham may ke 
found in the English Historical Review, 
April, 1920, and in The Times Literary Sup- 
plement of Apr. 10, 1919. 
E. Vine Hatt. 
58, Woodside, Wimbledon. 


WENMAN (clxv. 27; clxvi. 153; clxvii. 

297).—It will probably be of assistance 
in tracing the parentage of William Wen- 
man of Edwinstowe, Notts, if the following 
facts concerning him are noted, which ap- 
pear from his will, dated 3 Jan., 1749/50, 
proved 15 Sept., 1750 (P.C.C. Greenly 406), 
and from the grant of administration of the 
goods, etc., of Captain Richard Wenman, 
of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, 
dated 5 May, 1744 (P.C.C.): 

He had the following relatives: 

(1) Two brothers, viz., the above Captain 
Richard Wenman and the Rev. George Wen- 
man. 

(2) A sister (no Christian name given), 
who married Charles Cottrell, Esq., and who 
had three children, William, Frances and 
Charlotte Cottrell. 

(3) A nephew, William Wenman, and a 
niece, Ann Wenman, both children of his 
brother, the Rev. George Wenman. 

(4) Another niece, —— Warner (no Chris- 
tian name given). 

In the will of William Wenman, of Edwin- 
stowe, mention is made of his wife’s uncle, 
Henry Farr, and her brother, John Farr. 
He speaks of his ‘‘ late brother,’’ the Rev. 
George Wenman. He refers to his Marriage 
Settlement dated — June, 1711, out of which 
he leaves £1,200 on trust for the benefit of 
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his daughter, Margaret Heurtley (it is spelt 
Heartley in the will). The trustees were 
George Mason and Abel Smith, jun. 

In the grant of administration, Captain 
Richard Wenman is described as ‘‘ late of 
the Parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
(o. Middlesex, but at Brussels in Flanders, 
belonging to the Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards, Blue, Bachelor.’’ The records in 
the P.R.O. show him as appointed Lieuten- 
ant, Royal Regiment of Horse Guards, 
9 Sept., 1726; Captain, 10 Dec., 1739. No 
particulars of parentage are given. His 
brother, George Wenman, appears to have 
been alive at the date of the admon., so died 
between 1744 and 1750. 

I have been unable to trace the Charles 
Cottrell who married a sister of the above 
three brothers Wenman, but it is worthy of 
remark that the Cottrell family were closely 
connected with the Wenmans of Thame Park, 
Oxon, through the Dormers of Long Cren- 
don, Bucks, about 2 miles from Thame. The 
Rev. F. G. Lee, in his ‘ History of Thame 
Church,’ gives comprehensive pedigrees of 
all three of the above families, but makes 
no mention of a Cottrell and Wenman mar- 
riage. As Mr. Frank REeEeEp infers, it is 
probable that, William Wenman of Edwin- 
stowe, belonged to a branch of the Wenmans 
junior to that to which the Viscounts Wen- 
man belonged, several of which branches are 


recorded in the Heralds’ Visitations of 
Oxford, Harl. Soc., Vol. v. 
H. R. E. Rupxrny, 


Major. 
Compton, Surrey. 


RISH HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 
(clxviii. 11).—Titles, dates, and other 


particulars of twenty-two societies, some ex- 
tinct, dealing with Irish archaeology, etc., 
and similar information concerning an equal 
number of periodicals (mostly linguistic), 


both Irish and foreign, will be found in the | 


‘Bibliography of Irish Philology and of 
Printed Irish Literature,’ published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, Dublin, 1913. 


W. W. GILL. 


E VAUGHANS OF TRETOWER 

(clxvii. 421, 461; clxviii. 33).—Among 
the paintings attributed to Hans Eworth 
described and illustrated in the Trans- 
actions of the Walpole Society, 1912-13, 
pP. 29, is one labelled ‘‘ Colonel Henry 
Vaughan,” belonging to R. G. Geoffrey Har- 


ley, Esq., of Brampton Brian, Herefordshire. | 








| It is on panel, 39 x 29 inches, and represents 


a man in white-steel engraved armour: hel- 
met to left at top: halberd behind to the 
right: heavy quadruple gold chain round his 
neck: long auburn beard: inscription on 
frame, ‘‘ Remember them that wache and 
ward for you their prince and realm. MDLx.”’ 
The writer says it can’t be Harry Vaughan 
of Moccas, but that it may be Sir William 
Vaughan of Porthcawl (sic), Sheriff of 
Brecknock in 1539, who died in 1564, or his 
uncle, Sir Roger Vaughan, Sheriff of Brecon 
in 1550 and M.P. for Brecon. 


C. A. BRADFORD. 


)MINENT NEGROES (clxviii. 25). — In 
addition to Francis Barber, there was 
Ignatius Sancho, negro page to the Duke of 
Montagu, whose ‘ Letters’ were printed in 
1803, with a preface by Joseph Jekyll, M.P. 
But there was also Hannibal, the dusky 
henchman to the Tzar Peter the Great, born 
1696, died 1781, the great-grandfather of 
Pushkin (v. Waliszewski’s ‘ Peter the Great,’ 
vol. i., pp. 231-2). 

Toussaint l’Ouverture (1743-1803) was cer- 
tainly ‘‘eminent,’’ and so were the negro 
emperors of Haiti. 

A. FRrancts STEvART. 

2, Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh. 


Toussaint L’Ouverture, the black chieftain 
of Hayti, is the subject of a poem by Whit- 
tier, and the notes on this poem give a full 
description of his achievements. Words- 
worth also wrote a beautiful sonnet to Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. Then there is, of course, 
Robinson Crusoe’s black slave, ‘‘ Man Fri- 
day,’’ and Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Gunga Din.”’ 

AticeE EaRLe. 

The following are some of negro birth or 
blood who have attained to eminence in 
various walks of life: 

Samuel Adjai Crowther 

Bishop of the Niger, 1864-1893. 

Khama (1828-1923), Chief of Bamangwato, 

Bechuanaland. 

Sir Apolo Kagwa, K.C.M.G. (1865-1927), 

Prime Minister of Uganda, and author. 

James Emman Kwegyir Aggrey, M.A., 

D.D., Ph.D., (1875-1927). 

Edward Wilmot Blyden (1832-1912), M.A., 
| LL.D. ; scholar; diplomat; eminent in affairs 
in the Republic of Liberia for many years. 

The Hon. John Mensah Sarbah, C.M.G., 
| (1863-1910). Lawyer and author. 
John Tengo Jabavu (1859-1920). 


(died 1891), 


Editor. 
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Canon Apolo Kivvbulaya. Missionary to 
the Pygmy people. 

Canon Augustine Ambali. 
Lake Nyassa. 

William Wade Harris. 
leader. 

Booker Washington (1858-1915). 
brated educationist. 

Paul Robeson. Singer, actor, writer. 

Negro Servants. 

Jacob Wainwright. Livingstone’s servant, 

and one of the pall-bearers at Westminster 


Missionary at 
Liberian religious 


The cele- 


H. JOHNSTONE. 


YOLITICAL SAWS (clxviii. 24). — The 

question in L’Intermédiaire is easily 
answered by reference to two standard and 
often neglected works, W. F. H. King’s 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 3rd ed., 
1904, and Georg Biuchmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte 
Worte,’ my latest copy of which is the 20th 
edition, 1900, but there have been several 
later editions published in the present cen- 
tury. The words ‘‘ Ruhe ist die erste Biur- 
gerpflicht’’ are part of a notice posted at 
the street-corners of Berlin on 17 Oct., 1806, 
three days after the battle of Jena, signed by 
the Prussian minister, Count Friedrich Wil- 
helm von der Schulenburg-Kehnert (1742- 
1815) : 

Der Konig hat eine Bataille verlohren, Jetzt 
ist Ruhe die erste Biirgerpflicht. Ich fordere 
die Einwohner Berlins dazu auf. Der Kénig 
und seine Briider leben! 

In wording and spelling the form here given 
differs, I see, from that in the 10th edition 
(1877), and is apparently taken from a copy 
in a Berlin museum. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


““(N\ALON ”’ (clxviii. 26).—Professor Othon 
Guerlac, of Cornell University, in his 

‘Les Citations francaises’ (Paris, 1931), 
p. 211, writes that 

Quand on prend du galon, on n’en saurait 
trop prendre 
is a parody of a line in Quinault’s ‘Roland’ 
(1685), Act. ii., Scene 5: 


Le théatre, (he says) représente un _ site 
délicieux dont le fond est rempli par une fon- 
taine, la fontaine d’amour, Une troupe 
d’amants fidéles se presse autour de la gerbe 
tandis que deux amants contentés chantent : 

Qui gofite de ces eaux ne saurait se défendre 

De suivre d’ amoureuses lois, 

Goitons-en mille et mille fois, 

Quand on prend de l’amour on n’en saurait 
trop prendre. 

Guénin, 


Guerlac refers to 


Professor 
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$s, 


L' Illustration, 12 Nov., 1853, and says that 
Edouard Fournier (I presume in _ his 
‘L’ Esprit des autres’) states that a knot of 
ribbon, a galon, used to be called a galant, 
‘*d’ot la transformation d’amour en galant, 
puis en galon.”’ 

KpDWARD BENSLyY, 


TANDEPUT AND SMIJTH (elxvii. 42 

463). According to Samuel Knight’ 
‘Life of Dr. John Colet,’ 1724, p. 438, Sir 
Peter Vandeput’s name appears under the 
year 1684, under a list of ‘‘ Benefactores Bib. 


liothecae pleriq; Alumni Scholae Paulinae; ] 


et Procuratores Convivii Publici’’; i.e., of 
benefactors to the library of St. Paul's 
School, Old Paulines and Stewards of th 
School Feast. Is there any other evidence 
pointing to the fact of Sir Peter Vandeput 
having been educated at St. Paul’s? 


Micwaet F. J. McDonneu. 


(HURCH SILVER PRESENTED BY 
WOMEN (clxvii. 182, 246, 377, 408, 445 
463 ; clxviii. 28).--In the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upo- 
Tyne, New Series, vol. iii. (1887-8) there ar 
descriptions of the old church silver of the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham 
The following are those items which are shown 
by the inscription to have been presented by 
women. They are arranged in alphabetic 
order according to the names of the parishes 
(N.) means Northumberland, (D.) Durham 
Barnard Castle (D.).—Cup, presented by 
Maxtona Bowes, widow of William Dawson 
1670. 

Belford (N.).—Cup, presented by Mrs. Ann 
Selby, of Elwick, 1773. 

_ Bellingham (N.).—Cup, the gift of Mn. 
Stanforth. No date. 

Billingham (D.).—Paten, given by Mr 
Margery Davison, wife of Mr. Tho. Davison 
1712. 

Birtley (N.).—Cup, given by Mrs. Reed 
of Chipchase, 1743. Paten, given by Ms 
Hugh Taylor, of Chipchase, 1882. 

Bishop Wearmouth (D.).—Two jug-shaped 
flagons, the gift of Mrs. Jane Gibson, 172%. 

Blanchland (N.).—Small modern _ flagon 
the gift of Georgina A. Gurley, 1881. 

Chollerton (N.).—Paten, the gift of Anne 
Bird, 1842. 

Darlington (D.).—Two flagons, the gift of 
Hanna (sic) Eden and Anna Allan, 1772 

Durham City, St. Giles.—Paten, the gift 
of Mrs. Jane Lightley, 1728. 

Ebchester (D.).—The three sisters of BR. 
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§. Surtees, of Hamsterley Hall, Mrs. Salvin, | 
Mrs. Carr and Mrs, Fenwick, presented a | 
cup and paten in 1844. 

Egglescliffe (D.).—Flagon, cup and paten, 
presented by Mrs. Maltby, wife of the rec- 
tor, 1864. 
church at Haverton Hill, about 10 miles off. 

Eglingham (N.).—Alms-dish, given by 
Lancelot Allgood and Mrs. Sarah Ogle, of 
Eglingham, 1751. Paten, given by the Rev. 
Henry Joseph Maltby, vicar of Kglingham, 
and Julia Katharina, his wife, 1843. 

Ford (N.).—An alms-basin, given by the 
Lady Augusta Fitzclarence, 1845. A flagon, 
chalice and paten, given by Augusta 
Georgiana Frederica Fitzclarence, 1845. 

Gainsford (D.).—Two silver plates, given 
by Mrs. Eliz. Heyrick, 1778. 

Gateshead (D.).—Flagon, the gift of Eliza- 
beth Collinson, 1672; flagon, the gift of Mrs. 
Ann Shaftoe, 1785. 

Haltwhistle (N.).—Cup, two chalices, alms- 
dish, paten and flagon, given by Eliza, wife 
of Joseph Lowe, M.A., vicar, 1871. 

Heddon-on-the-Wall (N.).—Cup, 
flagon and font, given by Mrs. Mary Spear- 
man, 1824. 


garet Bell, 1772. 
Hexham (N.).—Cup and paten, given by 
Mabel Hoorde, widow, 1634 


Hurworth (D.).—Two chalices, flagon, two | 


patens, alms-dish, given by the daughters 
of the Rev. R. H. Williamson, M.A., 1869. 

Ilderton (N.).—Cup, given by Ann, third 
wife of Robert Roddam, Esquire, Admiral 
of the White, 1803. 

Ingram (N.).—Cup and paten, given by 
Ann, wife of Lancelot I’on rector, 1808. 

Monkwearmouth (D.).—Chalice, given by 
the widow and daughters of Matthew Rob- 
son, 1875. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, All Saints.—Four 
alms-dishes and a wine-strainer, given by 
Mrs. Ann Shaftoe, 1785. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, St. John’s.—Alms- 
dish, the gift of Joseph Reay and Margaret, 
his wife, 1785. 

Pittington (D.).—Chalice, two patens and 
flagon, given by Penelope L. P. Murray, 
1864. 

Seaham (D.).—Cup, paten and flagon, the 
gift of Alice, widow of John Robinson, im- 
propriator and rector, 1784. 

Simonburn (N.).—Paten, the gift of Mrs. 
Frances Stanforth, 1694. 

Stockton (D.).—Flagon, inscribed ‘‘ Mrs. 


She gave the old plate to the | 


| out for examples of this odd mistake. 


Ann Stainsby Widow of Mr. Robert Stainsby | writers sounded the aspirate, shown in the 
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gave ten guineas towards this peice of plate.’’ 
Z 


Sunderland (D.).—Cup, the gift of Jane 


| Gibson, 1726. 


Tynemouth (N.).—Paten, the gift of Mrs. 
A. Naters, widow, 1818. 

Winston (D.).—Paten, the gift of Ann 
Bourne, of Walker Hall, 1850. 


M. H. Donps. 


SCOTTISH FOLK-LORE: THE ‘‘ BLACK 

OX”’ (clxvii. 351, 376).—This proverb 
seems to be Irish as well as Scottish. W. B. 
Yeats makes impressive use of it in ‘ The 
Countess Cathleen’ : 


The years like great black oxen tread the 


world, 

And God the herdsman goads them on 
behind, 

And I am broken by their passing feet. 


M. H. Dopps. 
YOCKNEY PRONUNCIATION  (elxviii. 
26).—This query interested me specially 


| because I have come to the conclusion, long 
paten, | 


ago, that Dickens’s ear was at fault in mak- 
ing his Londoners pronounce w as v, or that 


| he came across a number of Germans, or 
Heworth (D.).—Paten, the gift of Mar- | 


German Jews. His delightful creation, Sam 
Weller, naturally led one to be on the look- 
For 
a number of years, amongst the out-patients 
at St. Bartholomew’s and other hospitals— 
amongst cab- and ’bus-drivers, waiters, por- 
ters, etc., etc.—I was never satisfied that I 
detected this error once! Furthermore, I do 
not for a moment believe that the language 


| of the London of Dickens (excepting changes 


in slang, of course) would have changed in 
this respect by the ’eighties and ‘nineties. I 
imagine that there was a sort of ‘‘ literary ”’ 
invention of the Cockney peculiarities—prob- 
ably by people who accepted them at second- 
hand? [I recollect my father quoting an old 
(and very foolish) song, with some such be- 
ginning as’ this:—‘‘ Ven Villikins vas 
a-vallaking vid his Dinah one day ’’—which 
I take it is translated as ‘‘ When Wilkins 
was a-walking,”’ etc. 

Curiously enough, to my ear, the opposite 
change of the two letters is far more com- 
mon—i.e., weal for veal, werdict for verdict, 
wehicle for vehicle, wegetable, warious, etc. 
(it is absurd to continue this further!) 

As to the dropping of the aspirate, surely 
this is very widespread: e.g., Ooll for Hull, 
and is by no means confined to London. It 
does not necessarily follow that the old 


printed word, any more than the French, 
who still write it as a sign — though the 
Italians have dropped it almost entirely. 
Petrocchi’s Italian Dictionary says of the 
letter H:—‘‘ Eighth letter, which has no 
sound of its own, and serves solely as an 
orthographic sign to indicate when the ¢ and 
the g should be pronounced hard...”’ This 
may seem off the point, but as Norman-French 
was 6o long the court language in this coun- 
try, it would seem possible that the “ cor- 
rect ’’ thing was to drop the “aitch’’? The 
very name we give the letter—aitch—seems 
to assume the absence of the harsh aspirate— 
haitch. Still, we must take Calverley’s 
advice (in ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’):— 

Choose judiciously thy friends; for to discard 

them is undesirable, 

Yet it is better to drop thy friends, O my 

daughter, than to drop thy H’s. 

Is the aspirate sounded in the Latin 
Church services to-day, in Italy? It would 
be of interest to know the pronunciation in 
the ‘“‘Roman’’ Church services in different 
countries—for probably they retain the 
medieval, and late Latin, pronunciation. In 
‘* Eece Homo” there was no elision, for 
Petrocchi gives it thus. 

K. Rogers. 


ss LANES NOVELS ” (cixvii. 459; clxviii. 

31).—These are the novels denounced by 
Carlyle as ‘‘ Fashionable Novels,’’ the pro- 
ducts of ‘‘ the Minerva Press ”’ (see his essay 
on ‘ Biography,’ 1832, § 6, in the ‘ Miscel- 
lanies’; and ‘ Sartor,’ iii. 10, @, ad). 
F. A. Mumby, in his history of ‘ Publishing 
and Bookselling’ (London, Jonathan Cape, 


1930) writes: 


It was the day of the “horrid” Gothic 
novelists satirised by Jane Austen in North- 
anger Abbey. The bookshops and libraries 
were full of tales of terror like Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
Mysteries of Udolpho, which set the fashion in 
1794though Walpole, with his Castle of 
Otranto in 1765, had been first in the field— 
“Monk ” Lewis’s Ambrosio, and their host of 
followers. This ephemeral phase of taste was 
largely fostered by the Minerva Press, founded 
by William Lane about 1790 in Leadenhall 
Street. Lane spread the vogue with the help 
of circulating libraries which he established 
in the more fashionable of the country towns, 
as well as by means of the great central library 
which he ran in London. Leadenhall Street 
in those distant days would be thronged with 
fashionable women, with their carriages and 
books, on their way to and from the Minerva 
Press. Lane, like James Lackington, made a 


fortune large enough to drive about town in a 
g g 
magnificent carriage himself, accompanied by 
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cockaded footmen complete with gold-headed 
canes, before he died in 1814. (P. 248) 
L. R. M. Strracuan. 


Soon after reading the reply at the last 
reference I picked up the newly-published 
‘History of The Times’ (Vol. i., 1785-1841) 
and found the following passage on p. 14: 


[John Walter’s] struggle to establish the 
Logographic Press as a centre for the printing 
and publication of works of literary and _ poli- 
tical importance occupied seven years... In 
1791 the Piccadilly office was given up, and the 
novels printed at the Logographic Press were 
remaindered to Mr. William Lane, of the cele. 
brated Minerva Press 


Under ‘ Minerva Press’ the ‘Oxford Com- 
panion to English Literature ’ has: 

a printing press formerly existing in Leaden- 
hall Street, London; hence the series of ultra- 
sentimental novels issued with the imprint of 
this press about 1800. 

Lane is not mentioned by name. Miss J. 
D. M. Tompkins’s ‘The Popular Novel in 
England, 1770-1800’ (Oxford, 1932) might 
help. C. H. Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Printers,’ 1839 (p. 853) gives. 

1814, March. Died William Lane, formerly 
of the Minerva printing-office, London; from 
which concern he had retired about ten years, 
in favour of his late partner, Mr. Newman. 
He was long distinguished for his copious 
publications of novels, and for the energy with 
which he established circulating libraries in 
every town, and almost every village of the 
empire. For many yéars he was senior captain 
of one of the regiments of the London militia. 
No man knew the world better, and none 
better how to manage and enjoy it. He was 
twice married but left no children. He died 
at Brighton, aged seventy-six. 

AR L. 

{Our correspondent might refer to an article 
by Srr Amsrose Hea at clxii. 284, s.v. ‘ William 
Lane and the Minerva Press.”’] 

ILITH (clxvii. 421).—A paper by F. de 

Mely (‘Nos premiers parents dans 
l'art, Adam, Eve, Lilith,’ in Mélanges Hulin 
de Loo, Bruxelles et Paris, 1931, pp. 117-122) 
gives full information about the cabbalistic 
origin of the legend of Lilith and its connee- 
tion with the pictorial representations of 
Adam and Eve. 

Otro Kurz. 
,,CHOES (clxvii. 259, 303, 340; clxviii. 
16).—In the Children’s Newspaper, Jan. 
5, 1935, we read under the title ‘ Trees Spoil 
an Echo,’ the following note: 


_ A famous echo at Tihany on Lake Balaton 
in Hungary has been diminishing. It has been 
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discovered that this is due to the growth of | 


forty trees, and they are to be cut down. 
O. F. Basen. 


ETHODS FOR PROFITABLE STUDY 
(clxvii. 458; clxviii. 28).—On this sub- 
ject Rousseau says: 

Il faut que je ne sois pas né pour |’étude, 
car une longue application me fatigue a tel 
point qu’il m’est impossible de m’occuper une 
demi-heure de suite avec force du méme sujet, 
surtout en suivant les idées d’autrui .. . si 
je m’obstine, je m’épuise inutilement, les 
éblouissements me prennent, je ne vols plus 
rien; mais que des_ sujets différents se 
succedent, méme sans interruption, Yun me 
délasse de V’autre, et, sans avoir besoin de 
relache, je les suis plus aisément. (‘ Confes- 
sions, Livre 6). 

Ratpx FE. OcCKENDEN. 


Aven EL OF ESKDALE (elxvii. 405, 
463).—I received the enclosed letter from 
Mr. Avenell of Gravesend, to whom I wrote 
after reading Mr, SeTon-ANDERSON’S query, 
knowing that he had a good collection of 
notes, ete., respecting his family. 
16th Decr., 1934. 

Dear Mr. Richards, 

In reply to your enquiry. about Robert 
Avenel of Eskdale, I find that in 1158 he was a 
Crusader, that in 1169 he was a Witness to a 
Grant or Charter to Lenton Priory and Wel- 
beck. Robert Avenel received his lands from 
David 1st whom he probably accompanied into 
Scotland. He was the First Lord of Eskdale 
and for a short period was ( 
Lothian. Robert died a Monk at Melrose in 
1185, having been one of principal benefactors 
of the Abbey Gervase Avenel, his son, con- 
firmed his father’s grants to the Abbey, but 
the son of Gervase Robert Avenel disputed 
them, and had a fierce contest with the Monks, 
which was decided in their favour by the King 
in person in 1235. ; , 

Robert died in 1243, and this branch of the 
Avenel family came to an end. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cuas. Henry AVENELL. 

W. Glanville Richards, Esq. 


W. G. RicwarpDs. 


OHN MADDISON MORTON: NOTES 

BY JOSEPH KNIGHT (celxviii. 25).— 
I believe that John Maddison Morton, the 
author of ‘ Box and Cox,’ was the son of Tom 
Morton, who invented Mrs. Grundy in his 
comedy of ‘Speed the Plough’ (1798). A 
family of note ! 

Epwarkp J. G. Forse. 


Probably the following information may be 
helpful to Mr. FRrankuin (. VauGHan. 
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Thomas Morton, dramatist, died in Lon- 


| don Mar. 28, 1838. He was the son of John 


| never called to the bar. 


and Grace Morton, of Whickham, Co. Dur- 
ham. His mother’s name was Maddison, the 
name of a family which had been long resi- 
dent at Marshall Lands in the parish of 
Whickham. John Morton, the father of the 
dramatist, died Apr. 23, 1768, at the early 
age of thirty-two. After his father’s death, 
Thomas Morton went to live with an uncle 
named Maddison in London. He was sent 
to a celebrated school in Soho Square, which 
was remarkable for having produced several 
popular actors and dramatists. When he 
left this school his uncle entered him as a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, but, having no 
taste for the profession of a lawyer, he was 
He afterwards be- 


| came a singularly successful dramatist. When 


Justiciary of | 





his ‘Town and Country ’ was to be brought 
out, in March, 1807, Mr. Harris, of Covent 
Garden, before the parts had been written 
out for rehearsal, agreed to give the author 
£1,000 for it, the theatre taking all the risks 
of success or failure, 

Thomas Morton was born in the city of 
Durham in 1764, and he named his second 
son John Maddison Morton, in recognition of 
the uncle who had been so kind to him. The 
son, born at Pangbourne, 3 Jan., 1811, also 
became a playwright, and was the author 
of ‘ Box and Cox.’ Late in life he became 
a pensioner at Charterhouse, where he died 
10 Dec., 1891. 

Thomas Morton resided at Pangbourne for 
thirty-five years, but removed to London in 
1828, where he died about ten years later. 

(‘ Annals of the Parish of Whickham,’ by 
William Bourn. Monthly Chronicle, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, August, 1888; and ‘ Ency. 


Brit.,’ 11th edn.). 
H. AsKEw. 
OPHY STREATFIELD (elxviii. 9). — 
There is much of her in the Diaries 


(both early and later) of Fanny Burney. 
Especially is her power of shedding tears 
at will from her beautiful eyes amusingly 
described. I have read somewhere, but can- 
not remember where, that S. S. was Thrale’s 
mistress. 

C. WANKLYN. 


“(YHERCHER MIDI A QUATORZE 

/ HEURES” (clxvii. 459; celxviii. 31, 
52).—Tne phrase means ‘“‘ to go on a wild- 
goose chase,”’ to hunt for something where it 
cannot possibly be found. A detailed, but 
still obscure, explanation, will be found s.v. 
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‘ Midi,’ on p. 249 of ‘A Glossary of Col- 
loquial and Popular French,’ by H. E. 
Kastner and J. Marks (Dent, 1929), which 
also quotes Voltaire’s epigram for the sun- 
dial of an inn: 
Vous qui fréquentez ces demeures, 
Etes-vous bien? Tenez-vous-y, _ 
Et n’allez point cherchez midi 
A quatorze heures! 
(This is no more than Ole Bill’s advice: 
‘Tf you know a better ’ole, go to it!’’). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


LD LOCKS AND KEYS  (elxvii. 210, 


248).—John Biernes (Barnes),  alder- 
man, left bequests to the Church and Rector 
of St. Pancras. Lands, rents, etc., to be 


sold, proceeds to be put in a chest with four 
keys, one each to be kept by the Warden 
of the Mysteries of the Grocers, Mercers and 
Drapers respectively, and one by the Cham- 
berlain of the Guildhall. Chest to be kept 
in the treasury (Barnes Chest is still there) 
of the Guildhall. Money to be lent on short 
terms not exceeding a quarter, to such as are 
in need; security to be taken. A certain 
tenement in the parish of St. Mary of Alder- 
manbury to go to John Romesey and Alice 
his wife, remainder to go to Johanna, daugh- 
ter of Alice and of Sir Thomas Belhous for 
life. 22 July, 1375. Wills Court of Hust- 
ings. 
This from my own card file. 
Herbert J. RUMSEY. 


HE LEGATUS A LATERE, 1524 (clxviii. | 


10).—This legate a latere (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 
llth ed., xvi. 374) was no doubt Cardinal 
Wolsey (ibid., xxviii. 79; Gairdner, ‘ Engl. 
Church in 16th Cent.,’ 71, 74-6, 81, 84), whose 
legateship was confirmed for life by Clement 
VII in January, 1523/4 (ibid., 81). 
mL. A. 
ORSEFLIES: ‘‘ CLEGS ”’ (elxvii. 421). 
—Thomas Thompson, who published in 
1869 ‘ Researches into the History of Wel- 
ton,’ gave a list of several old Norse and 
Yorkshire words which are of similar mean- 
ing in both languages. The list includes the 
old Norse and Yorkshire ‘‘ cleg,’’ which de- 
noted a horsefly. 
H. ASKEw. 
RELAND’S SHAKESPEAREAN FOR- 
GERIES (clxviii. 11).—If A. H. C.-P. 
will kindly send me a postcard with address, 
I will place him in touch with copies of 
these forged plays. 
Wm. JAGGARD. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JANUARY 26, 1935, 


The Library. 


Kinfolks: a Genealogical and Biographical 


Record. Vol. 1. Harlee. By William 
Curry Harlee, in collaboration with others, 
(New Orleans, La. Searey and Pfaff), 
‘HE comprehensive work of which the first 
volume lies before us, is a genealogical 
account of seven families belonging to South- 
ern States of America. The great-great- 
grandfathers of the children of the principal 
compiler are taken as the centres from which 
ascendants and descendants are traced; the 
Fulmore family, occurring twice among them, 
reduces what would otherwise have been eight 
to seven. Before starting on the Harlees, 
we have many pages setting forth the sources 
from which material has been drawn: these 
are chiefly state and county records, which 
have been ransacked with the most minute 
particularity and present a most imposing 
list. Beside them are cemetery records, also 
of no mean bulk and significance. In ad- 
dition to this material, family traditions; 
letters; portraits; anecdotes; notes of any 
unusual adventure, possession, or peculiar- 
ity; in fact anything at all that can claim 
to have biographical interest, has been uti- 
lised with meticulous care. It is impossible 
for a reader in England to form a first-hand 
independent judgment of the trustworthi- 
ness of this huge record, but, by all the light 
we can here bring to bear upon it, we are 
brought to regard it as substantially sound. 
There is one special exception, however. We 
cannot believe in the derivation of these Har- 
lees from the English Harleys. No evidence 
sufficient to support the improbable claim is 
here adduced. 

The record is good enough without any 
such adventitious illustriousness. A good 
number of these Harlees and their descendants 
of other names were persons to be counted 
among the makers of their country; most 
of them seem to have been men and women 
of merit and energy; and several, again, 
lived lives in which romantic adventure and 
_heroism bore a part. Where this is so we 
learn the stories mostly from original fam- 
ily documents. The Civil War, as was to 
| be expected, brought out a good proportion 
'of the valour displayed. In fact, the Civil 

War will probably form one of the chief 

centres of interest to any English readers~ 

partly because it is seen from the side of the 
| Southern States and as illustrating the not 
| always perfectly understood attitude to 
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wards the slave question. The other centre | (Calais, 1513: £65) and of Margaret Plan- 
of interest which makes the volume worth | tagenet, Duchess of Burgundy (1459: £28) ; 
looking through even by the reader whose | a letter of Henrietta Maria’s to her mother 
mind does not much run to genealogy apart | (£14); a transcript in Nelson’s hand of one 
from a personal concern with it, will be found | of Lady Hamilton’s letters (£28), and a 
in the insight afforded by the numerous fam- | letter, dated 1758, from Wolfe, probably to 
ily writings, from generation after genera- Shelburne (£40). Our American readers 
tion, into the ordinary life of the time | may like to know of a Washington letter, of 
among a set of alert, normal ople, reason- domestic interest, to William Russell (1799: 
ably prosperous and Fan <smer and most of | £46); of a receipt signed by Paul Revere 
them very well respected in their neighbour- | (1785: £32), and of Henry Knox's letter to 
hood. The compiler has been lavish on the | an Indian Chief of the Six Nations urging 
more domestic and intimate side of the re- | him to promote peace between the Indians 
cord and has done well to be so. and the United States (1792: £40). 

Needless to say, where matters of more Some pages at the beginning of the cata- 
obvious public importance fall to be dealt | logue are devoted to describing a little col- 
with, as in the career of General William | lection of forty specimens of early writing 
Wallace Harllee, who is perhaps the most | ranging from the 10th to the 16th century. 
conspicuous figure in this company, all re- ae earliest would seem to be two consecu- 





quisite detail from public and official sources | tive leaves from a MS. of Bede’s Gospel of 


is supplied. | St. Luke, containing the interpretation of 
ae | Luke xxiv. 40-52, written in German script 
BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. (Carolingian minuscles) which have been re- 


THE new Catalogue which we have received moved from the cover of a book (£7). Next, 
from Messrs. JAMEs TREGASKIS AND Son | also German, comes the sequence “ Lux 
(the 1,013th) describes a number of import- | praeclara, lux sollempnis”’ in honour of St. 
ant and tempting autograph letters, of which | Servatius (X-XI cent.: £5 10s.). From the 
the principal are either of Johnson or con- | 12th century the most important piece is a 
nected with him. Above all there is here the | Lunar cycle of nineteenth years, on three 
letter which Johnson wrote to Lucy Porter | leaves, probably English writing, from the 
within a few days after his mother’s death—a | tables ascribed to Bede (£9 10s.). The 13th- 
letter dear to all Johnsonians, which should | century item which we should most covet is 
surely find its way some day to the British | two leaves from a Greek Menaion priced £5 
Museum. It is priced £220. Other of these | 10s. Collectors will note that Messrs. Tre- 
items are a letter of Johnson’s to Molly gaskis have found in their stock the receipt 
Aston (1779: £65); a Latin epigram written | for 50 pounds written by Master Barthelemy 


on a correspondence card : de Bruges in 1330, which has for some time 
Gratia ter grata est velox, si forte moretur been missing. They are offering it for — 
Gratia vix restat nomine digna suo. Among the 15th-century pieces, both English 


—dated in January, 1784, it is suggested writing, are two leaves from the ‘ Brut’ (£5 


that it refers to Chesterfield’s attempt at 5s.) and the leaf of an Excommunicstion as 


taking Johnson under his wing after the once a ty te Comal of Lente, 08 


needy lexicographer had begun to make a 
name for himself, though there is an inter- CataLtocug No. 185, which we received the 
val of about thirty years to account for— | other day from Mr. Bernarkp Hatiipay, of 
(£18), and the letter about Johnson’s death | Leicester, brings before us something under 
which Bennet Langton wrote to Dr. Hector at | 550 items of heraldic, genealogical and topo- 
Birmingham (1784: £75). The items connected | graphical import. Genealogical manuscripts 
with Charles Lamb include a letter, with | furnish some good entries, thus: the corres- 
some verses, of Mary Belham’s to George | pondence of Sir William Betham, Ulster 
Dyer, about Lamb’s ‘ Satan in Search of a | King-of-Arms (1779-1853), which runs to 
Wife’ (1831: £8 10s.), and a letter of | more than 4,000 letters alphabetically ar- 
Lamb’s to Moxon (1827: £38). A letter of | ranged in 25 volumes (£42), and the collec- 
Cowper’s to Lady Hesketh must not be omit- | tions of Henry Maxwell, 7th Lord Farnham, 
ted (1788: £17 10s.), nor yet a letter of | in 31 vols. (of which two are indexes) once 
Addison’s to a Mr. Watkins (£12). in the possession of Sir J. Bernard Burke 

In the way of royal and political interest | (£50). Good sets of publications are the 
we noticed signatures of Henry VIII 'Index Library of the British Record Soci- 
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ety (1888-1932: 59 vols.: £55) and vols 1-37 


(lacking 34) with some odd numbers of the | 


Canterbury and York Society (£15). There 
is here a set of Dugdale’s Works which once 
belonged to the 3rd Earl of Bute (1656-1772: 
£35); and we noticed a copy of the 4 vols. 


folio of Wilkins’s ‘ Concilia Magnae Britan- | 


niae’ (1737: £42). Other attractive items 
are the ‘ Chancery Proceedings’ brought out 
1901-08 by Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte (4 vols. 
folio: £5 5s.); the reprint of Domesday Book 
published 1783-1816, a folio 2 vols. in one 
(£6 10s.) and a seventeenth-century edition 
of Matthew Paris which certainly ought to 
find a prompt purchaser at £115s. We must 
also mention (offered for £8 10s.) what 
should prove useful to many researchers, a 
manuscript ‘List of Foreigners Resident in 
England 1382 to circa 1800,’ containing about 
3,000 names, each one of them supplied with 
a biographical account. 


A CataLoGue of Old Time Literature — 
that is, of books printed before 1800—which 
is being issued in parts by Messrs. Marks 
AND Co., arrives with Part ii. at Ignatii- 
Psalmorum. Johnson and Johnsoniana 
make one of the strong suits in it, the out- 
standing item being a quite uncut copy of 
the first edition of the Dictionary, which is 
priced £120. Incunabula are well repre- 
sented, for example Arnoldus de Villanova, 
“Regimen Sanitatis’ (Venice, 1491: £10 
10s.); Mombritius, ‘ De dominica passione ’ 
(Milan, 1473-4: £12); Orosius, ‘ Adversum 
cristiani nominis querulos’ 
1474: £21) and Pelagius, ‘ De 
Keclesiae’ (Ulm, 1474: £30). The first 
complete edition of Plutarch’s Works pub- 
lished in Paris in 1572—a tempting set of 
13 sm. 8vo. volumes in 23, bound in XVIII- 
cent. red morocco—is priced £25. 
“Opera quae extant Omnia’ 


only céNected edition—brought out 1779-1785, | 
Under ‘ Music’ will be | 
found, two volumes in one, the second edi- | 


is offered for £17. 


tion of Purcell’s ‘Orpheus Britannicus ’—a 


collection of, songs for one, two and three | 


voices (1706-12: £7 7s.), and also, to be had 
for £5 §s., Burney’s ‘General History of 
Music’ in the first edition. Florio’s ‘ Mon- 


taigne’ is hére in the second and in the third | 


editions, bot}yto cost £5 5s. Other good old 


books are Lyly’s ‘ Euphues’ in a black letter | 


quarto of 1609 (£6 6s.); Stow’s ‘London’ 
in the sixth edition (1754-55: £12); and a 
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The } 
of Newton—the | 





’ 
| first issue of the first edition of Locke ‘ Com™ 
cerning Humane Understanding’ (169037 
| £22 10s.). We noted besides a XIIl-cent,” 
| manuscript, in an English Gothic hand, of 7 
| St. Jerome’s ‘ Liber de Locis in Scriptura?” 
| (£8 8s.). < 
We found several books of great interest” 
in Catalogue No. 86, which we received the 
other day from Messrs, McLE&IsH anp Song,” 
In the first section, which is a list of Early” 
| Printed Books of the 15th and 16th cem 
| turies, we noticed, in one volume, the hig 
| tories of Florence of Aretino and Poggio, 
| printed at Venice in 1476 by Jacobus Rubeus 
| (£20), and the ‘ Margarita Poetica’ of 
| Albertus de Eyb, printed at Rome by Ulri¢ 
| Han in 1475 (£35). In the second division, 
which comprises English books printed in 
| the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, will be 
found a first edition of White’s ‘ Selborne” 
(1789: £13); the first published edition of 
| Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village’ (1770; 
| £25), and a large paper copy of the first edi- 
| tion of Fielding’s ‘ Miscellanies’ (1743: 
| £20). A good item is the Life of Old Parr 
| by John Taylor, the ‘“ Water Poet ’’ (1635; — 
| £6 10s.) and another is Philemon Holland's 
| Livy, the first appearance of Livy in English 
(1600: £6). We may also mention a third 
edition (1631: £4 4s.) of Cockerain’s ‘ Eng- 
| lish Dictionarie; or, an Interpreter of Hard 
| English Words,’ and a copy of the rare ‘ Two 
| Lancashire Lovers,’ by R. Brathwaite 
| (1640: £10 10s.). 


(Augsburg, | 
Planctu | 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications of every kind should be :ad- 
| dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 


| W.C.2, and not to the printer at High Wy- 
| combe. 


Ws beg leave to state that we do not under. 
| take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
| old books or prints 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
_charge. Contributors are requested always @ 
| give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
publication. 


Ween sending a letter to be forwarded @ 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
| quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
| the envelope the number of the page 
| ‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


| 
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